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The Crisis in India 


ITAL as is the German drive down the Caucasus, it is overshadowed 


——_1 REASURE—— 
TROVE 


TMHE Fighting Fund figure for 
4 the past fortnight is again 
swollen by special circumstances. 
This time it is the addition of 
£9 14s. which had already been 
given in the form of “treasure” 
hunted out of old drawers and 
which has now realised that 
amount. The Treasure Hunt has 
thus brought in £213 2s. 1d. to 
date and still readers are finding 
old trinkets or other things no 
longer treasured but which can 
be turned into money for the 
Fighting Fund. 

But even so, donations have 
taken a great stride forward, for 
which my best thanks. It is good 
to see the figure back at its old 


— 


level. 
Contributions since July 81: £69 7 11. 
Total to date: £38,724 16 8. 4 
The Editor 


j Please make cheques ete. payable to 
\{ Peace News Ltd., and address them to 
the Accountant, Peace News, 3 Blackstock 

©) Ra. NA. 


by the crisis in India. 
sooner or later. 
not deluded by words. 


That crisis, long foreshadowed, was inevitable 
India knows the nature of imperialism, and so is 
We, who only read about imperialism, and even 


then in our own press, are easily deluded by words. 


The Government of India—we must 
assume with the consent of London 
—began by handling the situation in 


the worst possible way. In a situa- 
tion which called for sympathetic un- 
| derstanding, it pursued the outworn 
methods of Victorian imperialism, en- 
tered the Congress offices in Allah- 
abad, impounded documents, and 
broadcast their contents in sensational 
style, in the belief, apparently, that 
they would divide the Indian Con- 
gress and damage it in the eyes of 
the world. 


The tactic failed. One of two news- 
papers took the bait offered, but on 
the whole the raid, and particularly 
the publication of the material seized, 
had a bad press. The Bombay cor- 
respondent of the News Chronicle ex- 
pressed what appears to have been a 
‘generally held view (leading article, 
Aug. 5): He 


suggests publication may prove a “propa- 

ganda boomerang.” Attempts to discredit 

Gandhi, he says, are more likely “to close 

the-ranks among Congress leaders and sup- 

porters.” 

Gandhi and the other Congress 
leaders kept their heads, stood firm 
and calm, and successfully absorbed 


the shock. 

On Saturday last, the fateful reso- 
lution was passed by Congrel by an 
almost unanimous vote, 


The Fateful Step 


MPHAT decision was followed early 

next morning by the arrest of 
Gandhi and a large number of his col- 
lagues—a step which reverberated 
throughout the world, and may go 
down in history as one-of the turning 
points in human affairs. Its conse- 
quences cannot be foreseen, but they 
will be heavy with destiny. It is a 
deeply regrettable action, and I am 


ETHEL MANNIN 


on 


Dangerous “ Retribution” Talk 


NE British war aim at least has been clearly defined. The 
latest word on the subject comes from the highest authority 


in such matters—the Prime Minister himself. 


In a message 


read to a meeting of 20,000 Jews in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, on July 21, Mr.Churchill said: 


Our resolve is to place retribution for those crimes [against the Jews} 


among the major purposes of the 


This retribution talk has gone 
‘On in a steady crescendo since 
the Prime Minister’s first 
official statement (in almost the 
same terms as his latest) so long 
ago as October 27, 1941. 


Back in May, Lord Cranborne in the 
House of Lords declared that “there 
must be justice stern and unflinching 
for those Germans guilty of abomin- 
able crimes”. In the same debate 
Lord Nathan observed that he 
thought “no-one would deny that re- 
tribution must be among the major 
purposes of the war”. 


On July 7 the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, speaking on post-war recon- 
struction at a luncheon of the Foreign 
Press Association, urged the inter- 
national control of the Ruhr, and as- 
serted that “to secure international 

) order there must be some contribution 
of force and a willingness to use it” 
(Daily Telegraph, July 8). He added 
that “there must be justice in the re- 
tributive aspect”. On July 8 
Cardinal Hinsley, denouncing German 
atrocities in Poland in a broadcast in 
the BBC European service declared: 

History, if impartial, will applaud what- 
ever retribution even-handed justice may 
mete out in retribution to the doers of 
savage deeds...To condone them, to ex- 
cuse them, to pass them over in silence, 
would make a futile mockery of the prayer, 

“Deliver us‘from blood-guiltiness, O Lord” 

(Daily Telegraph, July 9). 

On July 9, Mr. Brendan Bracken 
gave “a solemn assurance” that “the 
fullest retribution would be taken 
from the Germans for their atrocities 
in Poland.” They would be punished 
he said “with the utmost rigidity of 
the law,” He further insisted, sin- 
isterly, that “the punishments will be 
in many cases the most severe known 
ey law” (Daily Telegraph, July 


The Church Vindictive 


Then, on July 12 we get the Sunday 
Dispatch splashing the revolting 


headline, “I want all Germans killed, 
says a clergyman.” 


war, 


By the time this appears in print 
yet more clergymen of the Christian 
Church, and ministers of our sup- 
posedly Christian Government, may 
have made similar utterances. 


Cardinal Hinsley wants retribution 
for the alleged atrocities in Poland, 
and yet to be delivered from blood- 
guiltiness. Dr. Temple wants justice 
in terms of the use of force, whilst 
deploring as un-Christian the force 
used in Poland. 

Dr, Temple goes on to make the 
truly astonishing assertion that: 

We shall be guilty of a scandalously cyn- 
ical attitude to life if the result of victory 
is to leave us slipping back into the search 
for comfort, enjoyment, and relaxation. 
As though war-racked humanity 

does not naturally look for, and need, 
exactly those things, when it has done 
with the blood and tears and sweat. 
As though humanity generally, war 
apart, is not entitled to those things 
as essential elements of the good life! 

Can it be that the Archbighop has 
forgotten that Jesus declared that he 
came that we might have life and 
have it more abundantly—as well as 
forgotten that he commanded that we 
should love our enemies and do good 
to those that persecuted us and 
spitefully used us? 

Dr. Temple’s remarks are all the 
more to be deplored—and their ex- 
pression is all the more dangerous— 
because he has a reputation for “pro- 
gressiveness.” But his Ruhr speech 
is in the spirit »f Versailles, and an- 
other peace made in this spirit—who- 
ever wins—can only, once again, sow 
the seeds of another world-war. 


“Reconstruction” Talk 


This retribution talk, which, it is 
to be noticed, always follows military 
disaster, goes hand in hand with re- 
construction talk, 

Thus, on- July 11, the Daily Tele- 
graph, having previously paved the 
way for the fall of Alexandria ,with 
comfortable assurances that “other 
ports” in the Mediterranean will still 


be available for the Allies, and with 
Rommel gathering his forces for the 
decisive battle of the Nile Delta, 
babbles o’ green fields in terms of six- 
track highways “linking London with 
every other great city, running 
through a series of green belts” as 
the foundation of post-war replan- 
ning.” ! 

The more we are defeated the more 
vindictive we become, and in the same 
breath more sanguine, all jam- 
tomorrow and pie-in-the-sky. 


Another curious characteristic of 
the British is that strong feeling, 
both among intellectuals and ‘the 
masses, can always be aroused over 
the Nazi treatment of the Jews, even 
over the most unsubstantiated stories, 
whereas what the British and the 
Jews, jointly, did to the Palestine 
Arabs in recent years left them cold. 


But some of us interested in the 
Arab nationalist cause have plenty of 
fully authenticated stories of atroci- 
ties in that connection every bit as 
hair-raising as anything Mr. Brendan 
Bracken or Cardinal Hinsley can 
think up about the Poles. (A dis- 
tinguished American journalist 
friend of mine sat in London a few 
years ago sweating over 10,000 words 
he was commanded to send to his 
paper on the Nazi organized 
“nogroms” of the Jews in Germany. 
He duly sent the stories, entirely col- 
lected in London.) 


Evil and Dangerous 


All this atrocity and retribution 
propaganda should be regarded by 
pacifists as every bit as evil and dan- 
gerous as the Vansittart hate propa- 
ganda, and countered on every possi- 
ble occasion as part of their general 
“sowing of the seed” of their pacifist 
faith. ~ 

It is an extremely insidious poison, 
particularly when coming from people 
who have such a following as Dr. 
Temple and Cardinal Hinsley in their 
respective Churches. 

Their retributive utterances are a 
sad reminder of how far is the 
Ghurch from the teachings of its 
Founder. Those teachings, it would 
seem, were not too profound for 
human comprehension, but too simple 
—too simple for complicated human- 
ity’s acceptance! 

“Deliver us from blood-guiltiness, 
O Lord,” indeed, and from “the futile 
mockery” of a vengeful Church. 


A Pacifist 

COMMENTARY 
Edited by 
IBSERVER 


confident the day will come when the 
nation as a whole will regret it. 

Is it too late to ask the British 
people to face the Indian question 
anew, honestly to face every issue, 
pleasant and unpleasant, and, in deep 
understanding, to do a bigger thing 
than they have ever done? I pray 
it may not be too late. It was tre- 
ported in the News Chronicle on Aug. 


10 that there are 
many MPs, particularly Labour members, 
who view the preventive measures taken by 
the Government of India with grave mis- 
giving, and they would welcome an oppor- 
tunity of making their protests in the Com- 
mons at the way the crisis has been handled. 


Core of the Crisis 


THE gravity of the Indian situa- 

tion cannot be over-estimated. 
Recent events may well cause India 
to become the main pivot of the war, 
may even decide the fate of Britain 
no less than that of British Imperial- 
ism. It was Mr. Churchill himself 


who said, on Dec. 12, 1930: 
The truth is that Gandhi-ism, and all that 
-it stands for, will sooner or later have to 
be grappled with and finally crushed. The 
loss of India would mark and consummate 
the downfall mf the British Empire. 


The stark fact is that India does 
not trust. the British Government, 
does not believe that Britain has shed 
her desire for imperial power and 
possessions, even in India. That is 
the effect of the last thirty years of 
our rule in India. The War Cabinet’s 
proposals sponsored by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, which were accepted at their 
face value in Britain, “have shown up 
British imperialism in its nakedness 
as never before,” according to Gandhi. 
The key words in those proposals ex- 
pressed the Government’s “resolve to 
give the fullest opportunity for the 
attainment by India of complete self- 
government.” 

Indians realize that it would be 
possible to drive a coach and four 
through that undertaking. They 
know that there are scores of issues 
to be settled with British vested in- 
terests, and that settling them to the 
satisfaction of the latter will be a 
part of the promised “opportunity.” 
Indians are also aware that since In- 
dia is now Britain’s only foothold in 
the Far East, the determination to 
keep India within the Empire will be 
all the stronger. 


Gandhi as Scapegoat 


A SURVEY of the British press 
reveals a general tendency to 
represent Gandhi as a muddle-headed 
dreamer who is ready, without reason- 
able cause, to hurl India into chaos 
and to make a dishonourable peace 
with Japan. In order to belittle 
Gandhi many are ready to swallow 
Jawaharlal Nehru whole, notwith- 
standing that he is also a revolution- 
ary and an uncompromising anti- 
imperialist. 
The real reason for this attitude is, 
I am convinced, that Gandhi has got 
Britain under the spotlight, that he 
understands the soul of Britain, its 
strength and its weakness. Her 
rulers are smarting under Gandhi’s 
indictment, his ruthless truthfulness, 
his steadfast refusal to take his finger 
off the weakness in Britain’s armour, 
more especially as it is a spiritual 
weakness. Repair that weakness, he 
ealls, and you will be conquerors, and 
we with you! 


Britain’s Choice 


GANDHI and the All-India Con- 

gyess have confronted Britain 
with two clear alternatives: the sur- 
render of her rule in India; or the 
ruthless repression of the Indian 
people. In coming to a decision, 
Britain should take account of the fol- 


lowing considerations: 

(1) If India is repressed, the Indian nation 
will be araused as never before, and will attacn 
a degree of self-consciousness which will 
render her useless to Britain henceforth. (2) 
the process of repressing India in her present 
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Can Imperialist 
Britain Win ? 


T is not easy to see what the Gov- 
ernment hoped to achieve by 
publishing the stolen report of the 
-—discussion of the Congress Working 
Committee on the draft resolution by 
Mr. Gandhi, which was rather reluct- 
antly discarded in favour of Mr. 
Nehru’s resolution, actually adopted 
on May 1. With whom is it hoped to 
discredit Mr. Gandhi by publishing 
the fact that he does not believe the 
Allies will win this war?’ With pub- 
Aic opinion in this country perhaps; 
certainly not with Indian opinion, 
And what on earth is gained by dis- 
erediting Gandhi in this country? 


Moreover, it is not certain that he 
will be-discredited except among the 
most ignorant and unthinking section 
of the people. What is certain is 
that the resentment of Congress 
against the methods of the British 
Government will be increased. Ob- 
viously the report of the discussion is 
not a verbatim a a: Gandhi him- 
self has promptly repudiated the 
views attributed to him about the out- 
come of the war. ‘ 


I have never, even in the most unguarded 
moment, expressed the opinion that Japan 
and Germany would win the war. Not 
only that, I,have often expressed the opin- 
ion that they cannot win‘the war, if only 
Britain will ance for all shed her imperial- 
ism ..I repeat here that, in spite of all my 
wishes to the contrary and that of others, 
if disaster overtakes Britain and the Allied 
Powers, it will be because even at this 
critical moment—the most critical in her 
history— she has most obstinately refused 
to wash herself of that taint of imperialism 
which she has carried with her for at least 
a century and a half. 

A simple-minded interpreter may 
perhage be excused for going astray 
in fo lowing the sinuosities’ of Mr. 
Gandhi’s thoughts. But the substance 
of this statement appears to be that 
whether the Allies win or lose the 
war depends on whether or not Brit- 
ain sheds her imperialism, Seeing 
that she has “most obstinately re- 
fused” to do this, it would appear 
that in Mr. Gandhi’s view Britain is 
heading for disaster. The logical 
purist might say that in Mr. Gandhi’s 
reasoning there is room for a third 
alternative: that Britain should re- 
fuse to shed her imperialism and still 
win the war. 


It can all be reconciled with -Mr. 
Nehru’s repeated declaration that the 
background of the original draft was 
“Gandhi’s feeling that Japan and 
Germany will win.” There is, indeed, 
a very real differenee between form- 
ally expressing the opinion that Japan 


and Germany will win the war, and! 


having a feeling that they will do so. 
In Mr. Gandhi’s case it seems to be a 
mixture of moral and religious pre- 
sentiment which makes him fee] that 
while Britain remains an imperialist 
nation it is impossible for her suc- 
cessfully to resist the attack of more 
aggressive imperialisms. 

But deeper than all this is one’s 
suspicion that by winning or losing 
the war Mr. Gandhi means something 
quite different from what is under- 
stood by those terms in this country. 
Undoubtedly the majority of Britons 
would feel that if Britain gave up 
her imperialism, by that very fact she 
would have lost the war; yet, in Mr. 
Gandhi's conviction, that renuncia- 
tion of imperialism, of which the 
withdrawal from India would be vhe 
concrete symbol, would make it im- 
possible for Japan and Germany to 
win the war. Here winning the war 
is probably conceived as achieving a 
victory which has the moral founda- 


tion of permanence. 

It is at the moral level that Gandhi chal- 
lenges Britain. If you are really serious, 
he says to Britain, you will give India her 
independence now, regardless of the conse- 
quences. To make the grant of independence 
to India conditional upon her complete mili- 
tary and economic co-operation with the Allies 
is not a grant of independence at all; it is 
merely offering to pay a price for effective help 
from India. India refuses her help on those 
terms. She has a moral] right to independence. 
If the consequences for herself be internal an- 
archy, or Japanese invasion, or both, that is no 
“coneern of Britain. Britain will have done her 
part by withdrawing. Thereafter, the re- 
sponsibility becomes India’s own. 


economic systems. 


India’s Mood Misjudged 


mocd may be the means of Britain’s losing 

the war. (3) with the German armies sweep- 

ing through South Russia, and Egypt in peril, 

an Britain afford to start -a conflagration in 
as 


But there is a higher appeal. It is 
to make India the proof of all Brit- 
ain’s declared good intentions; to de- 
scend from words to deeds; to con- 
vince the world that in deed and in 
truth the day of humanity’s deliver- 
ance hag arrived: deliverance from 
Hitlerism, but also, and equally, from 
the imperialism and the monopolism 
out of which Hitlerism has sprung. 


India’s “Tragedy’’ 


Te philosophy of non-violence is 
insufferable to the entire British press. 
The follawing, from the News Chronicle’s lead- 
ing article of Aug. 5, expresses the genera] 
attitude: 

Herein lies India’s tragedy. 
minds Mr. Gandhi’s line of argument does 
not, and cannot, make sense. It is based 
upon a philosophy and a logic which are 
alien to our ways of thought. They are alien 
also, to the Japanese, and wil] certainly not 
serve to defend India against Japanese aggres- 
sion.” 

Why Gandhi's philosophy .is necessarily 
wrong because it is different from ours is 
difficult to understand, especially when our 
philosophy has so obviously failed, and in the 
very nature of things must continue to fail, 
even if the war be won. Yet in this phil- 
asophy, we are told, lies India’s tragedy. 

What all these crities fail to grasp is that 
the preliminary condition to a policy of non- 
violence. is a thorough heart-searching accom- 
panied by an equally thorough house-cleansing, 
the righting of wrongs and the inauguration 
of a new era by applying the principles that 
are appropriate to it. The alternative is that 
of promising to end up with the application of 
such principles after Jetting rip with the old 
principles until nothing is left, materia)ly or 
spiritually, with which to build any decent 
world at all. 


Warning Note 


A LONE among British newspapers, The 
<%& Times (Aug. 6) quoted several warnings 
from the Indian press, including the following 
from the Searchlight, of Patna: 

“We put it to Britishers ,almost in the words 
of The Times, that they strangely misjudge the 
mood of the Indian people. Prayerfully we 
hoped for an eleventh-hour inspiration to re- 
deem the situation, but as the days pass hopes 
vanish. Let Britishers beware how they sneer 


To our Western 


at Gandhi and how they affront Indians past « 


forgiveness. Alone and single-handed he is 
in a position to create a baffling situation for 
Britons if he sacrifices his life, as he seems 
bent on doing. Even hardened bureaucrats 
can imagine the effect of such a disastrous 
event ona people already seething with sullen 
discontent.” 


A 


PACIFIST COMMENTARY 


(Continued from page one} 


Gandhi’s Last Fight 


E shall ignore that warning at our peril. 

The official response to the decisions 

of Gandhi and Congress are, up to the pres- 

ent, disheartening almost to the point of de 

spair. Will Britain never learn anything 
until] it is too late to save the situation? 


This is Gandhi’s jast fight. The cccasion 
for which he has prepared himself by prayer, 
fasting, and sacrifice over long years, and 
which by a sure instinct he knew would come, 
has arrived. Today his spiritual power is at 
its maximum strength. It casts a spell over 
all India, supporters and opponents alike. To 
deride this frail] embodiment of unsurpassed 
sacrifice and devotion to the cause of India 
and of humanity, is to injure both. Let Brit- 
ain deeply contemplate her action at this 
juncture, for the Jeast error of judgment will 
be irreparable. 


Failure of Imagination 


WHE best sections of our press call for a 
new approach to the problem, but the 
fact is that the British imagination has so far 
failed to understand the heart of that prob- 
Jem, which concerns the nature of imperialism, 
something we are responsible for but have 
never experienced. At least let us remember 
that since Gandhi’s soul pervades India, it is 
worse than useless to imprison his body. To 
do that might put out our feeble spark in 
India forever. 


Either we shall meet Gandhi’s demands 
fully and nobly, or on his funeral pyre wit- 
ness the passing of British imperialism. If 
we only knew it, and to our shame be it said, 
Gandhi is fighting our battle no less than 
India’s. 


Democracy’s Crisis 


‘HE German advance in. 8S. Russia, the 
‘ ominous lull in Egypt, and the hold-up 
in Australia, have brought forth a torrent of 
criticism which goes deeper than policy and 
strategy to the very heart of democracy itself. 
Observe the following: 


“The news of fresh German successes on 
the Eastern Front makes such painful reading 
when we contrast them with our own immo- 
bility that our tendency may be to interpret. 
them with excessive pessimism...The fa/l- 
ure to use last year the unexpected chance for 
a blow at the enemy where alone he is vulner- 
able, may be pardonable. But to fai] again, 
in the second year, by reason of the same 
lack of concentration, may be both fatal and 
unpardonable” (New Statesman, Aug. &). 

“Essentially, the campaign for a ‘second 
front’ registers a profaund and disturbing 
popular conviction that there is a lack of 
reciprocity in Allied planning and a lack of 
the machinery to procure it” (The Times, Aug. 
6). 

The Evening News (Aug. 4), quotes with 
approval the words of Captain Poole, MP: 
“It is not a foregone conclusion that we shall 
win. We will win only if we deserve to win.” 


“But darker even than the prospect of an 
jil-prepared second front was the prospect of 
Russia’s elimination as a fighting ally. Her 
reduction to a limited defence would no longer 
keep Hitler’s main armies tied to the Soviet 
front. If ever those armies are untied, World 
yer II will be over in Europe” (Time, July 

Mr. Hughes, Prime Minister of Australia 
during the last war, in a statement at Sydney 
(Aug.5) said the situation in the Pacific was 
“full of menace, and worsening daily,” and 
that it was a “tragic fact that nine-tenths of 
the enemy’s triumphs were made possible by 
our mistakes.” 


Which Conclusion ? 


ROM these significant declarations, selected 
from a large number of similar criti- 
cisms, one of two conclusions must be grawn: 
either that modern democracy is spiritually un- 
fitted to fulfil the demands of total war, or 
that it is in a process of decay, and is being 
overtaken by a fury which its anti-socia] con-. 
duct has called forth, and which the indulg- 
ences of a privileged position have rendered 
it incapable of combating. 

Vermon Bartlett, in an article in the Newe 
Chronicle (Aug. 5), demands “the most 
drastic change in outlook and method.” He 
goes on: “The men for an attack towards 
Germany are not lacking; Britain is now 
crowded with soldiers of many nationalities 
who will become appallingly embittered if they 
are not soon allowed to fight and, having 
fought, to go back to their homes.” 

Further on we get this: ‘“‘Men desire ta 
serve something greater than their own selfish 
and persona] ends. Hitler has been more able 
in diverting this desire into blind service to 
the State than we have in diverting it to-— 
wards reasoned patriotism and democracy.” 

Well, there it is! Either we go for totali- 
tarianism all-out, or we accept the fujl’ im-— 
plications of democracy, which include justice, 
generosity, and the hand of friendship. 


Bolshevik and Nazi 


CORRESPONDENT writes: “Please con- 

tinue to do what you can to counter the 
foolish fashionable adulation of Moscow. A 
just comparison between Bolsheviks and Nazis. 
would seem to give a verdict slightly in favour 
of the latter, the Gestapo apparently being a 
notch less frightful than the Ogpu, while the 
control over religion which the Nazis seek 
is rather less revolting than the Bolshevik 


planned elimination of religious belief , alto” 


gether. 


“There was one major issue in which the 


Bolsheviks were definitely superior to Nazis 
{and to other governmental cliques), namely, 
in the intended abolition of racial and national 
antagonisms; but since Stalin succeeded Lenin 
this commendable feature has been replaced’ 
by the conventional cult of patriotic nationa]- 
ism, so what is there now to choose between 
Moscow or Berlin?” 
* * Fd 

Another reader writes to point out that in 
my paragraph “Homes for Heroes” (PN, July 
31), I should have written: “£11,000,000 were 
spent on hostel accommodation for just over 
240,000 people’—not “Seventy-seven million.” 


Continuing his article begun last week, JOHN SCANLON says 
Germany’s trading system was 


NO MENACE TO BRITAIN 


wat did Dr. Salazar mean 
¥¥ when he said the- former 
Government of Britain did not 
understand the new regimes in 


Europe? 

Political dictatorship, as such, had 
been accepted willingly from the time 
Horthy established one in Hungary. 
Britain herself had willingly co-oper- 
ated in establishing an authoritarian 
ruler in Austria in the person of Dr. 
Dollfuss, 

If the British Government under- 
stood, and, in some cases, appreciated 
dictatorship, -the only thing Dr. 
Salazar can mean is that Britain did 
not understand the new _ economic 
systems about to be tried in Europe 
in 1934-35. : 

Actually the new regimes referred 
to by Dr. Salazar had nothing much 
to learn in establishing their new 
It was more a 
ease of unlearning all the false econ- 
omic doctrines which had stood be- 
tween the peoples of the world and 
the bounty of nature, plus the new 
machines. They had to unlearn, for 
instance, that man could not produce 
wealth from the soil or from his 
machines unless somebody first lent 
him some pieces of paper. 

The processes the new regimes had 
to unlearn are perhaps best illust- 
rated by stating briefly what the old 
processes were. And no better place 
can be found for a clear exposition 
of the old processes than the World 
Economic Conference of 1933. 

On that occasion all that was best 
in the thought of the old economic 
order was placed before the delegates. 
A plan was submitted by the Bank of 
France, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, and the Bank of England. 
The plan had the support of the Gov- 
ermmments of France, USA and 
Britain, but the new President of the 
USA. vetoed the plan: on the ground 
that it was the same old system which 
ereated the crash in 1931. 


The plan itself, however, was dis- 
cussed by the delegates, and the chief 
speaker in support of it was Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, at that time 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. On 
June 14, 1938, Mr. Chamberlain said: 


In the view of the British Delegation, 
therefere, a solution of our present diffi- 
culties must be found by means of a re 
covery in the price level...The funda- 
mental monetary condition of the recovery 
of prices is that credit should be made 
available by a policy of cheap money, and 
that such credit should be actively em- 
loyed... 

3 is regards the second stage, the United 
Kingdom Delegation endorse the view that 
the ultimate aim of monetary policy should be 
the restoration of a satisfactory international 
standard. and there is no doubt that a gold 
standard seems to be generally acceptable. . . 


Myr. Chamberlain, whilst urging a 
return to the Gold Standard, also 
pid third condition is that the gold stand- 

ard shall in the future be so administered 
that wide fluctuations in the purchasing 
power bf gold (in so far as they arise from 
monetary causes) will be to the greatest 
possible extent prevented. 

Number 2, it, will be seen, brought 
us back to where we began. The 
world, it should be pointed out, was 
suffering from three bounteous har- 
vests and over-investment in consumer 
goods. Thus’ there were idle and 
hungry men estimated at 30,000,000 
in the world, plus, of course, their de- 
pendents. 

But under the plan of the banks the 
hungry people and the goods were to 
be kept apart from each other until 
somebody lent money to produce more 
goods. But as it happened nobody 
wanted to lend money to produce 
goods to supply 100,000,000 people 
who had no money to buy them. 

20,000,000 IN NEED 


That was the position of the world 
when the new regimes began oper- 
ations. In Germany there were 
7,000,000 unemployed, which meant 
anything up to 20,000,000 people 
needing goods. Would. the new 
regimes sit patiently waiting until 


some foreign investor once again 
placed his money in Germany? 
That was hopeless. It was even: 


hopeless in Britain. British in- 
vestors would not invest money in 
British industries for reasons ex- 


plained by Mr, Chamberlain on Nov- 
ember 8, 1983 when he said: 

The money is there, there ‘is plenty of it, 
it is cheap, and industry can have it if it 
wants it. If industry is not undertaking 
the enterprise, it must he that industry 
doubts whether money can be profitably em- 
ployed, and that is why there is all this 
money lying idle at the present time. It is, 
of no use to borrow money for extensions of 
factories or the erection of new ones if 
people do not know whether they can sell 
their goods. : ? 
Could anything be more damning to 

the old order? Plenty of cheap 
money, but manufacturers sdid not 
borrow and lenders would not lend be- 
cause there was nobody to buy their 
goods. Yet the world had 100,000,000: 


needy people. 
“WAITING” PERIOD 


I believe, although I am not quite 
certain, that oné cannot even discuss 
what the new regimes did during 
what we might call the waiting 
period—the period necessary for 
lenders to have sufficient confidence 
that their money would be employed 
profitably. But we can say that they 
did not wait. . 

Like Russia, the new regimes 
started a plan, and this was one of 
the results, as quoted by an anti- 
Nazi, Mr. Carlton~Beale, in his book 
“The Coming Struggle for Latin 
America.” Writing as an American, 


he says: 
ton Brazil, Germany has pushed _ the 


United States down to second place, 
especially after the August 1936 agreement 
—by which surplus cotton and coffee were 
exchanged for chemicals, and hides for hard- 
wood—made the Hull] reciprocity treaty a 
“mere scrap of paper.” In 1986 we sold 
Brazil 22:1 per cent of her total importe; in 
1937, 23 per cent., a slight increase, though 
legs than in 1934. But Germany forged 
ahead ir 1987; and England—though having 
the largest capital investment there—was 


(Continued on page 4) 
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i 

H HE basis of the Peace Pledge Union is 

i the following pledge which is signed 
by each member: 
I RENOUNCE WAR AND I WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER. 


The address to which new signatures of 
the pledge should be sent, and from which 
further particulars may be obtained is: 

PPU HEADQUARTERS, 

Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


The Contact 


Member 


By ALAN STANILAND 


ywo considerations have led the 

Development Committee to estab- 
lish the new office of “contact 
member.” The first, which is the 
less important, is concerned with the 
records at Headquarters. 

Headquarters willingly sends out 
the fortnightly letter to groups 
wherever it can be of real value. 
Most of the peaple to whom it igs sent 
have appeared in our records as 
“eroup secretaries.” But unfor- 
tunately, as the group census this 
year has made clear, every “group 
secretary” in that sense doeg not 
stand for a real working, or even 
meeting, group. 

Obviously it is important that we 
should know how many real PPU 
groups there are in the country at 
any time. The distinction between 
group secretaries and contact mem- 
bers will enable us to make reports 
on the movement’s progress that 
will not be as illusory as some have 
been in the past. 

The second, more important, con- 
sideration was the actual problems 
of work in smal] villages and un- 
developed districts, where to keep up 
the continued activity of a group is a 
difficult and . often ‘ heartbreaking 
task. 

The work that we shall ask from 
contact members is ag much as many 
nominal group secretaries are at 
present doing, not because they lack 
the energy to run a group, but 
because local conditions; make real 
group activity impossible 


CONTACT MEMBER’S DUTIES 


A contaet member, of whom there 
will normally be only one in a village 
or district, .will receive the group 
letter and the names of new signa- 
tories in his district. He will be 
ready to be visited by a new mem- 
ber, to give him a friendly weicome 
to the movement, and tell him of 
other local pacifists whom he might 
like to meet. He will arrange, if 
necessary, for the supply of Peace 
News and be ready to accept Not- 
tingham Scheme contributions. _ 

He will keep sufficient contact with 
the Area committee and with large 
groups in the vicinity that he can 
tell local members when these eroups 
meet and if there are any special 
meetings that it, would be particu- 
larly worth while to attend. From 
time to time the Area may be able 
to arrange special meetings for the 
benefit of unattached members in the 
country districts: the contact mem- 
ber will then be the channel of com- 
munication. 

Normally a contact member will be regarded 
as attached to the nearest meeting group, and 
it is hoped that he will try to visit that group 
occasionally, at any rate for its annual meet- 
ing, to vote in National Council electiens and 
take part in the apyeintment of its AGM 
representative. 

But in some districts there is no group 
meeting within possible reach. In such dis- 
tricts it is hoped that half a dozen or so 
contact members from neighbouring villages 
will form a “contact group” and meet at 
least twice a year; such contact groups, in 
distinction from the ordinary Regional meet- 
ing, will be given the right to appoint an AGM 
representative under the pooled fares scheme. 


DEFINITION OF A GROUP 


As part of this organizational change, the 
Development Committee has adopted as a 
rough definition of a group that it meets 
regularly and at least monthly. We hope that 
the present secretary—or some other mem- 
ber—of all “groups that do not meet this 
requirement will accept the status of contact 


member, and with it the more limited respon- . 


sibilities that are outlined above. We believe, 
on the evidence of a number of letters that 
came with the 1942 census returns, that many 
nominal “group secretaries” will prefer the 
change of title, and feel themselves able ta be 
good and effective contact members instead of 
rather apologetic and disheartened secretaries 
of a group that does not exist, 

In many villages a great part of the con- 
tact member’s work is already being done by 
the local Peace News distributors. We want 
to add them to our list of contact members, 
send them the group letter, and give them all 
possible help both from Headquarters and 
from Area committees. We want large groups 
to give a little more attention to the backward 
districts around them, and to recommend con- 
tact members as a first step towards new 
groups. 


Mr. Roberts’s Chestnuts 


EYAVING just concluded reading 
42 «The Authoritative Life” of Dick 
Sheppard, I find myself in substan- 
tial agreement with Charles Raven’s 
review in Peace News of July 31. The 
book is essentially interesting and the 
extracts and letters quoted are 
specially good. But the story is over- 
dramatized. It does not convey to me 
the man I knew for a far longer time 
than the author appears to have done, 


But what puzzles me most is that 
Mr. Ellis Roberts should have made 
the life of our founder the vehicle for 
an attack on pacifism in the last see- 
tion of the volume. And what an at- 
tack! Filled up as it is with what I 
may. call the old chestnut arguments 
which I have repeatedly met from 
questions at meetings during the last 
forty years. I will mention only a 
few examples. 


I was amazed to find my old friend 
the policeman trotted out. Because, 
after a moment’s reflection, most 
people understand there is no analogy 
whatever between a policeman dealing 
with an individual criminal and one 
nation fighting another nation. At 
any rate he does not go to the crim- 
inal’s house, burn it down, and kill his 
wife and children. 

Fighting to defend the North West 
Frontier of India is supposed to be 
another old argument to embarrass 
pacifists. One has only to ask the 
question: Who arms the marauding 
tribes? (the answer being, British 
armament firms) for an _ entirely 
different light to be cast on this so- 
called dilemma. Then we are accused 
of not being consistent because we pay 

axes. Of course we are not consist- 
ent. If you refuse to pay taxes, in 
the long run the Government will in- 
geniously be able to make you pay a 
great deal more to support the war. 

There is elaboration of arguments 
as to how war can save freedom and 
democracy and Christendom. The 
author seems to forget that the last 
war was fought to make the world 
safe for democracy,” with the result 
that dictators, imeluding Hitler, 
sprang up all over Europe. As for 
defending Christendom, I need only 
point to our policy with regard to 
Russia, the change in which has 
marked the highest point in govern- 
mental hypocrisy. 

It is quite a mistake to say that the 
people are not “imposed upon” by war 
propaganda and authoritative 
speeches. They are indeed. They 
are easily deluded and become acqui- 
escent, seldom being allowed to hear 
or read the other side of the question. 
The high motives mentioned in these 


pages simply do not exist in the mind 
of one man im a thousand. 


I do not deal with the religious ar- 
guments as I never use them myself. 
All I know is that if the churches 
took Dick Sheppard’s line, the wan- 
ing power they exercise, enormously 
weakened as it has been because of 
their attitude in the last war, would 
revive and almost miraculously create 
a spiritual foree which might save 
civilization and weuld do much to 
transform man’s life not only in this 
country but in the world. 


The author’s own pro-war opinions 
ought never to have been introduced 
in this book. He ought to have 
written a separate book, I will give 
him a title for it: “I Say Yes.” 


ARTHUR PONSONBY 


Land Workers 


The point raised by your correspondent, H. 
Pogson, of Macclesfield (PN, Jnly 17) is, I 
believe, a very important one to Jand workers. 

I have heen amazed at the utter lack of 
social responsibility shown by some pacifist 
farmers and farm workers. Surely we paci- 
fists who for various reasons have found our- 
selves forced to seek work on the lang have 
a duty to the regular farm worker, at any 
rate to maintain and, if it is in our power, 
.to help to improve the conditions of labour 
ef the industry which we have entered, per- 
haps for longer than the duration of the war. 

For too Jong has the regular farm worker 
(and he is an artist in his-awn way), had to 
exist on a wage out of all proportion to that 
earned by the worker in the town. 

Now that public opinion has recognized that 
his standard of living should be raised (as 
shown by the recent Gallup poll), we pacifists 
who are working alongside him should do 
everything in our power to maintain that 
standard, thereby doing our part in bringing 
about that state when all men shall enjoy a 
much more equal standard of living than is 
the position today. 

WILL BARNES 
Steepholme, Shipham, 
Winscombe, Somerset. 


Youth and the Government 


I wish to protest against the contents of a 
number of letters to Peace News in support of 
youth registration, the last being Miss K. N. 
Ibbotson’s in the issue of July 81. 

I think that youth registration and the 
subsequent interview should be looked upon 
with disfavour by all ypacifists as part of the 


war effort. Doubtless, interviewers are 
pleasant and kind: so was the wolf tea Red 
Riding Hood!. 


With regard to the ulterior motive, I think 
I am entitled to be suspicious of a govern- 
ment which, in the midst of waging total war 
(in the course of which it encourages child 
labour in the potteries and fields) suddenly 
becomes concerned about the future of youth 
and_ introduces compulsory registration. 

I think it is up to all pacifists’ to act ac- 
cording to the highest motives, regardless of 
what the general public thinks or does. 

CYNTHIA DUNN 


8/9 Tun’s Gate, Guildford (Age 18) 


S I look out of my office window, 

I can see into the dining-room 

of a “Gentlemen’s Club.” There 

are usually five or six lovely big cars 

outside at dinner time and a sprink- 

ling of bald heads and grey hairs with 

one or two prosperous middle-aged 
men inside. 

Along the pavement I also see a 
continuous flow of people—workers, 
shoppers, “owts” and “nowts.” 

As I reflect upon the facts of life 
it seems that the occupants of The 
Club have in their control the destiny 
of the people in The Street, while I 
am an interested spectator with a 
detached viewpoint, 

“Ig The Street being fairly treated 
by The Club?” I ask, “Or could they 
achieve better results if things were 
handled differently?” I think that 
much better results could be obtained; 
in fact they could not be much worse. 


Probably that is an exaggeration, 
but it is undoubtedly true that The 
Club—which I regard as the symbol 
of Capitalism, Conservatism and the 
Finance Racket—-has in the past been 
too’ concerned for its own occupants 
‘and too little concerned with The 

Street. 


* * * 


Fyow can I—-the observer-—alter 
matters? Shall I go downstairs, 
walk acrogs to the club and harangue 
the diners on the wickedness of their 
past selfishness, and point out that 
this war is largely their fault? 

| Or shall I walk on to the market 
place and tell The Street what blind 
fools they have been? Shall I tell 
| them that while the blame is mainly 


““The Chap in the Office” 


up in The Club, a good deal rests 
with them. for they have also been 
selfish in their own small way. They 
—who represent Labour, Producer 
and Consumer—could have refused to 
co-operate with The Club. 

Both ways seem equally im- 
practicable. The Club will not alter 
its selfish course and will not admit 
being in the wrong, The Street 
will probably also refuse to admit 
any guilt even if it saw its folly. 
The two parties are very well satis- 
fied as they are; they have agreed 
that this is Hitler’s War. That chap 
up in his office must be a fool to 
think otherwise! 

And so I stay where I am—looking 
out of my window—mourning the 
blindness of The Street and the 
smugness of The Club—longing for 
the day when the position becomes 
so desperate or so intolerable that 
The Club and The Street will get 
together and say, “Yes, that chap in 
his office was right ater all. We 
are both fools not to have seen it 
before. What shall we do about it?” 


* * ok 


“RUT wait a minute—if I didn’t go 
=" across to The Club or into the 
Market Place, how would they know 
about the chap in the office? 

No! I must tell somebody what I 
see. I must tell my friends when I 
meet them. I must be ready to 
counter with MY faith the “parrot- 
like use of populax mhrases”’ by my 
acquaintances. 

I will write to Peace News. They 
will tell The Worid. 

G. TATTERSALL 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor to Correspondents:— 

Owing to the large number of slatms 
on our severely limited space, correspond- 
ents are urged to keep their letters very 
brief, and preferably under 250 words. 


Mechanization of 
the Land 


[THE pacifist’s interest in agricul- 

ture is, in my opinion, an excel- 
lent and essential one, but it appears 
to me that the advocates of mechan- 
ization are overlooking a fundamental 
point of progress, 

The happiest workmen I have ever known 
are not “machine-minders” but those who 
combine brain and hand and who are some- 
thing in the nature of craftsmen. To pro- 
duce modern agricultural implements necessi- 
tates mass-production methods which, even 
under a socialistic system, would make the 
factory workers merely machine minders. 

Agriculture needs more intensive methods 
which could be better applied if the country 
were divided into small farms equipped with 
the smaller type of implements which do not 
necessitate extreme miass-preduction methods 
of manufacture. Also, under such an ar- 
rangement, trees and hedges, which are. 
essential to the well being of cattle and for 
the Jodging of our feathered ie hee {to a 
mothing of their beauty), can preserv: 

P G. H. WYATT 
Rhyl, N. Wales. 


If, as seems probable, we lose the 
ability to buy food from abroad, we 
shall be obliged to grow two or three 
tons at home where one grew before. 


- Acreage, and not man-power, will be 


——— cr ee 


the limiting factor. 

Indiscriminate mechanization will not serve. 
Many farm machines work best in extensive 
farming; they increase the yield per man 
but tend to decrease the yield per acre. More- 
over, since the chief function of machines is- 
to cut down labour, they cannot help agri- 
eulture to absorb the unemployed and so to 
spread wealth more evenly. It is too easily 
assumed that machines cut out drudgery. I 
cannot speak for others, but for me, work 
in the smell] and clatter of a tractor is drudg- 
ery; seything and spreading manure with a 
fork are, ‘én the whole, a pleasure. 


There is more chance of intensive produc- 
tion from the development of smali-holdings, 
with scientific advice on seeds, stock, rota- 
tions, ete. It is true that we shall he in 
some ways poorer—that will be the case 
whatever happens. But it is important to 
distinguish between education, medical care, 
efficient roofing, etc., which directly affect the 
standard of living, and such things as run- 
ning water and cinemas, which ake essentially 
mere labour-savers or luxuries. We can cut 
down on these latter without real loss. 

s RAYMOND O'MALLEY 
Balranald, Lochmaddy, North Uist 


@ VERSAILLES © 


The Treaty of Versailles had no- 
thing to do with this war (Lord Van- 
sittart, House of Lords, May 20, 
1942). 


¥ course, Lord Vansittart, as an 

educated man, knows quite well 

that it had, but he has—it should be 
remembered always—a battle-axe to 
grind. jn the first place, the Ver- 
sailles “Treaty” was not a treaty at 
all; Germany was not consulted over 
its drawing up. It was imposed upon 
her in the form of a final ultimatum 
and under pressure of blockade. 

On May 7 the German delegates realized 
this. They were brought before their victors 
in the Trianon Palace like prisoners im the 
dock. Clemenceau made a short, terrible 
speech, fixing the sole guilt of the war upon 
Germany. Brockdorff-Ranizau replied with 
dignity: “‘...The hundreds of thousands 
of non-combatants who have perished since 
November 11 by reason of the blockade were 
killed with cold deliberation after our ad- 
versaries had conquered and victory : had 
been assured to them. Think of this when 
you speak of guilt and punishment.” His 
speech was taken as an impertinence. The 
white-bound book containing the four hun- 
dred odd clauses of the Treaty of Versailles 
was handed to him and the Germans filed 
out of the hall. At last Germany learned 
the terms of the treaty. It was worse than 
anyone dared to fear. It could be summed 


up, as Brockdorff-Rantzau said, in one 
phrase: “L'Allemagne renonce a son ex- 
istence.” 


I quote from pages 27 and 28 of 
“The Post War World: A Short Polit- 
ical History, 1918-34,” by J. Hamp- 
den Jackson, first published by Gol- 
lanez in March 1935. On p. 30, fol- 
lowing the details of the harsh terms 
of the Versailles diktat, there is this 
comment by Mr. Jackson: 


The Germans were struck dumb by the 
news of the treaty. They had been promised 
Wilsen’s Points as the terms of peace. 
Where were Wilson's Points? Where were 
the Allies’ promises? 


And here is the answer! 


_Mr. Harold Nicolson gave it as his con- 
sidered opinion that of the 23 conditions tid 
down in President Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
and subsequent addresses, only four could 
with any accuracy be said to have been in- 
corporated in the treaties (of Versailles, 
Trianon, ete.). (From “Unfinished Victory,” 
p. 77 by Arthur Bryant, first published by 
Maemillans in 1940). 


T. J. E. WARBURTON 


4 
C.0. News 


“CAT & MOUSE” | 


CHECK 
But Right Reserved 


UDGING by a recent announce- 
ment in court, the Central Board 
for COs has won a large measure 
of success in its endeavour to stop 
“cat and mouse” procedure against 
COs who refuse medical examination. 

When Stanley H. Orford, of Manchester, 
who had already served four months’ imprison- 
ment for refusing to be medically examined 
and whose subsequent application to the Ap- 
pellate Tribunal under the National Service 
(No. 2) Act, 1941, was turned down, appeared 
before the Manchester Stipendiary on July 
10, for again refusing examination, a month’s 
adjournment was granted pending the result 
of an approach by fhe Central Board to the 
Ministry of Labour. 

At the resumed hearing on August 7, Stan- 
ley Orford was represented by John Sharples, 
solicitor, of Blackburn. Mr. C. O. Hockin, 
solicitor for the Ministry of . Labour, stated 
that in future COs who have been sentenced 
to three months’ or more for refusing to take 
their medical examination would not again 
be prosecuted for the same offence. Instead, 
they would be directed to civil work under 
the Defence Regulations. Mr. Hockin made 
it clear, however, that that would not be the 
invariable practice and that the Ministry re- 
served the right to take any action they 
thought fit. 

In the circumstances the Ministry did not 
press for an order to he made for Stanley 
Orford to be medically examined or that he 
should pay the costs of the adjournment, 
but asked that a penalty should be inflicted. 
The Stipendiary took the view, however, that 
Stanley Orford should not suffer a penalty, 
put he bound him over in £5 to be of good 
behaviour for twelve months. 

Stanley Orford is willing to comply with 
a direction to civil work. 

SENTENCE DOUBLED 

On the other hand, only two days before the 
adjourned hearing of Stanley Orford’s case, 
Ronald E, Smith, of Wanstead, who had served 
six months’ imprisonment for refusing medi- 
cal examination, was summoned again for a 
similar offence and sentenced at Stratford 
(London) to twelve months’ imprisonment. 
His application under the No. 2 Act had been 
turned down, and the Chairman of the Bench 
stated that Ronald Smith seemed to wish to 
make as much of a nuisance of himself as 
possible. 

The case is being taken up by the Central 
Board, particularly in view of the apparent 
change in policy. 

“For refusing to submit to medical examin- 
ation for national service, Arthur Paul 
Spencer (36), of Whitchurch (Hampshire), 
described as an employee of the Bank of Eng- 
land, was sentenced to six months’ hard 
tabour at "\idershe* today,” reported the Sta, 
Aug. 6. | 

Acc** aR to the same dny’s Express, “toc 
disobey. { a direction of a national service 
officer t' undertake work as a clerk to the 
Metrope tan Water Board ,a conscientious ob- 
jector, John Robinson, printer, Wharton St., 
W.C., was sentenced to three months’ hard 
labour at Clerkenwell yesterday.” 


YOUTH REGISTRATION 
Reporting the Board of Education’s 
announcement, last Friday, that there 


-are to be registrations every six 


months for boys and girls as they be- 
come 16, the next being on Sep. 12, the 
News Chronicle (Aug. 8) added: 

Those who are not members.of a youth 
organization or receiving full-time educa- 
tion will be interviewed with a view to 
joining a pre-service unit or voluntary or- 
ganization. 

It has been learned that members of youth 
organizations or boys continuing their edu- 
cation in continuation classes have been 
pressed to join some pre-service organiza- 


tion. This has meant that their member- 
ship lapsed or their studies were discon- 
tinued. 


Education authorities have been informed 
that pressure should not be brought in such 
cases. 


FAMINE NEWS" 


THE latest news of actual food re- 

lief to hand at the time of going 
to press is the following from the 
Daily Telegraph, Aug. 8: 

Germany and Italy have agreed to grant 
a safe conduct for 15,000 tons of wheat or 
flour to be shipped from North America to 
Greece monthly, the United States State 
Department disciosed yesterday, states 
Reuter. 

Three Swedish vessels left Montreal yester- 
day with the first shipment. The Swedish- 
Swiss Commission will distribute the sup- 
plies in Greece supervised by the Internat- 
ional Red Cross. 

The Evening News, Aug. 6, re- 
ported that five Swedish ships, 
chartered by the Red Cross to carry 
food from Canada to Greece, have 


left Gothenburg. , 


WELSH PARTY FOR PEACE 


At the Annual Conference of the 
Welsh Nationalist Party at Lampeter 
on August 4, a resolution was passed, 
with only two dissentients, declaring 
that the best interests of Wales and 


.4Hurope demanded an early negotiated 


peace. 

Proposing the resolution, Mr. Gwynfor 
Evans said this had been the policy of the 
party since the outbreak of the war, and that 
the need of peace by negotiation was more 
urgent than ever today. The conference 
strongly supported his condemnation of “sec- 
ond front” madnees. 

A gesolution ¢xuressing strong opposition to 
the military and industrial conscription of 


Welsh women was also unanimously carried. Red fica Sauare, Holborn. 


PEACE NEWS _ 


MINHIS picture was supplied to us 


by the Keystone Press, and When we 
printed it, on Jan. 23 last, we gave that agency’s description: 


ACCOMMODATION 


COUPLE want two unfurnished airy rooms, 
kitchen and bathroom, 60-75 minutes from 
City. Preferably a flat, self-contained, elec- 
tric, with garden. State rent, when available, 
and full address. Box 425 PN, 3 Blackstock 
Rd., N.4. 

EQR, ALL properties to be let or sold fn 
N.¥, Sandon and: Districts, apply to McOraith 
end Bronka, Auctioneera and Surveyors. 44 
Market Place, N.W.11. (Speedwell 9888, 8 
lines), who will give special attention to the 
requirements off pacifist. 

PACIFIST STUDENT (male) requires bed- 
sitting-room within short distance Leather- 
head. Communicate for details with Box 433 
PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

PERMANENCY if satisfactory. Three 
writers (vegetarian, pacifist) require separate, 
unfurnished rooms in country guest house. 
quiet area; can provide twelve hens, also ad- 
ditional furniture. Bathroom essential; South 
(not coast) preferred. Box 427 PN, 3 Black- 
stock Rd.. N.4. 

WANTED in Oxford for one week, commenc- 
ing Aug. 29, B@ and Breakfast. Mother and 


two daughters, pacifists. J., 83 Bengeo St., 
Hertford. 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMMUNITY SCHOOL’ has _ vacancies 


autumn term ages 6-14; write temporary ad- 
dress: Alderwood, Greenham, Newbury. 


LEARN to write and speak for peace and 
human ___ brotherhood, harnessing artistic, 
imaginative, intuitive and intellectual gifts. 
Correspondence lessons 5s. each. (Also visit 
lessons 5s. and small classes, 1s. 6d. each). 
Dorothy Matthews, B.A., 32 Primrose Hill Rd., 
London, N.W.3. 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


WANTED, Bookcase; also modern radio- 
gram _ console. Dobson, 42 New Buildings, 


Hinckley, Leics. 


LAND & COMMUNITY 


MARRIED COUPLE need partnership in 
smajlholding. Box 404 PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., 


N.4. 


3/- a year post free; 4d. a copy 
post free 


C.B.C.0. BULLETIN 
Special “Cat and - Mouse” 
Issue for August 


C.B.C.0., 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


FEDERAL UNION 
(London Region). 
PUBLIC LECTURE 


“EXISTING FEDERATIONS: THE U.S.S.R.” 
Speaker: Dr. Stanislas Osiakovski 


Alliance Hall, Palmer Street, S.W.1. 
216ap.m: August 29th 


“END OF TIME” SERIES. 2nd MEETING 
SUNDAY, AUGUST 23, 3 p.m. 


THE CHALLENGE OF 
TOTALITARIANISM 


WILFRED WELLOCK 
TOM BROWN 
FREDRICK LOHR 


CONWAY HALL 


Admission Free 


2d. per word minimum 2s. 6d. 
Box Number 6q. extra. 


N.B. Cash MUST accompany 
copy, except for series bookings. 


Latest time for copy: 


Classified advertisements: MONDAY 
Displayed advertisements: First Post FRIDAY 
(Maximum space allowed—8 inches single- 

column or equivalent.) 


LITERATURE, &c. 


QUAKERISM. _ Information and Uterature 
respecting the Faith and Practice of the 
Religious Society of Friends, free on applica- 
tion to the Friends’ Home Service Committee, 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, Londen, N.W.1 

REGINALD REYNOLDS and Ranjee J. 
Shahani (noted Indian author) write on prob- 
Jems of India and the East in summer issue 
New Vision, 5d. from 47 Argyle Sa., W.C.1. 


MEETINGS, &. 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN will give a play- 
reading for the Women for Westminster Move- 


ment on Sun., August 23, 6.80 p.m. at the 
Caxton Hall. Evelyn Sharp (Mrs. Henry 
Nevinson) wil! preside. Al! cordially wel- 
comed; admission free. Organiser Dorothy 


Evans, 14 Dartmouth St., S.W.1. 


PERSONAL 


ANY ATTRACTIVE personality care join 
Christian Naturist, Market Gardener, 44, two 
young boys, develop home and holding; now 
or Michaelmas; advertiser also conducts dupli- 
eating service. Bond, 4a Dopps Terrace, Red- 
ruth, Cornwall. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


DOMESTICATED PERSON required as 
cook general to live with family. Business 
couple with two girls, 5 and 7. Exemption 


probable. Mrs. Monk, 84 The Vale, Southgate, 
N.14. Tel: Palmers Green 7386. 
GOOD Gents Hairdresser wanted. Must be 


smart; C.O. not objected to. Box 423 PN, 3 
Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

GRADUATE required in September (tempor- 
ary or permanent) to teach History and Eng- 
lish and subsidiary Geography. Please state 
age, training and experience. Burgess Hill 
Schoo], Redhurst, Cranleigh, Surrey. Boys 
and girls 5-14. 

HOUSEKEEPER WANTED to help Nurse- 
Companion with all duties for elderly couple 
in country near Anderby Creek, Lincs. Help 
for rough work availabie. Half-mile bus route. 
Box 422 PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

MAN for country bakehouse. 
Pebworth, Evesham. 
ar 


NEW PPU PAMPHLETS 


Valender, 


the higher 
retribution 
by VERA BRITTAIN 


the international 


balance sheet 
by WILFRED WELLOCK 


EACH 2d., post free $d. 
from DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE, 
ENDSLEIGH STREET, W.C.1. 


August 14, 1942 
~~ |JOHN SCANLON 


(Continued from page 2) 


- 
nosed out of Argentina, 
fourth place, 


The Santos coffee-grewers recently ar- 
ranged with the Hamburg business group te 
dispose of 700,000 sacks of coffee for 800,000 
Aski marks and coal. The Brazilian Gov- 
ernment, according to A. Noite (May 1, 
1938), has placed a preliminary order of 
£1,000,000 in Germany for 25 locomotives 
and 1,000 cars to be used on the newly 
electricized Central do Brazil Railways—a 
3,150 mile line through the richest, most 
populated part of the country, 


In all countries British trade has slumped. 


When Mr. Carlton Beale says that 
British trade had slumped he could 
only be meaning proportionately. 
Actually this increase in German ex- 
ports must have created an increase 
in world trade. 


Moreover, the increase followed that period 
after the crisis when to balance the inter- 
national Budget Mr. Runciman did two things: 
(1) cut imports at once; (2) made agreements 
with 48 countries on the basis of this lowered 
import. These agreements virtually pre- 
vented any large expansion of British trade, 
as we refused to increase our imports until 
the covntries concerned took more from us. 

But even at that, according to a reply in 
the House of Commons, our total exports to 
these South American countries were as fol- 
lows: 


thus dropping ta 


Argentine Republic 1932 £& 10,863,000 
v ue 1938 £ 19,716,000 
Uruguay 1935 £1,559,000 
¥ 1938 £& 2,248,000 
Peru 1935 £ 1,072,000 
ne 1938 £ 1.066.000 


Taken ail over, trade with the trade-agree- 
ment countries had increased by £97,000,000. 
What had really fallen was our export. of 
money. If Dr. Salazar says our Government 
d:d not understand the effect of the new 
regimes’ trading system on our fending abroad, 
{ feel he does not quite understand how much 
importance our rulers attach to money-lending 
—or, to give it its polite name, investing. 


| SITUATIONS VACANT (Cont.) 


| WANTED SEPTEMBER kind 
ere smvenesteg - community expen ie 
esent address: Alderwood, Gre 
bury. (Headley 209) shite 
. YOUNG MARRIED COUPLE wanted to 
Join another couple in life and work on iso- 
lated pres ead Non-pacifist farmer em- 
ployer. att, Selves F Le shi he 
ek ae vs arm, Lacock, Chippen 


SITUATIONS & WORK WANTED 


AUDIT CLERK, Christian Pacifist, seeks 
change of employer; would go anywhere. Age 
Bees married. Box 480 PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., 
Nat. 

AUSTRIAN, exempt, ex-banker, 
Accountancy preferred, but would 
econ~enial occupation. 


N.W.6. 


seeks post, 
accept any 
J.L., 21 Kingdon Rd., 


CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, preparatory 
schoo] experience, seeks position September; 
eres ee English; wife willfngly help 
domestic duties; country f i 
RDGL, London. hao k -_ 


CHRISTIAN PACIFIST ex-secretary seeks 


housekeeper’s post or one where daughter 2+ 


can accompany; Selly Oak or vicinity. Free 
: ee Box 424 PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., 


C.0., 22, requires situation in food distribu- 
er Pretgupay 30 lle Bristol. Energetic, 
willing, adaptable. ox 429 PN, 
awa ; 3 Blackstock 
(27), male, seeks situation; B.Com. 
degree, 2) 
qualified for and would welcome other 
' work. Box 426 PN, 8 Blackstock Rd., N.A. 

; C.O., 31, married, requires market garden- 

ing. Some experience, keen and willing. Box 

432 PN. 8 Blackstock Rd., N.4, 

C.O., 34, single, desires work on mixed farm, 
preferabty -with another C.O. Eager to learn. 
Fred Ryman, Agricultura] Hostel, Harvington, 
Evesham. 

LADY (34), married, 
typist, requires situutian in Chingford or 
Walthamstow district. Not necessarily office 
work. Box 431 PN, 8 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

NOTTINGHAM/LEICESTER/DERBY dis- 
trict. Lady requires part-time post. Box 421 
PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

PACIFIST. 24, single, requires farm or 
market garden work in Home Counties (Surrey 
preferred); 2 years’ experience; interview ar- 
ranged. Box 428 PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

UNCONDITIONALLY EXEMPTED School- 
master seeks new teachinex post, September 
or January. First-Class B.A. (English. His- 
tory, French), First-Class Teaching Certifi- 
cate: 6 years’ Secondary School experience; 
excellent testimonials: experienced games 
ah Mallone 62 Durham Rd., Bromley, 

ent. 


pacifist, shorthand 


WHERE TO STAY 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS,- Food Reform Ver- 
etarian Guest House; for happy holiday ov 
restful recuperation: all modrn comforts - 
A. and K. S. Ludlow. The Briars. Crich, Mat- 
cS (Station: Ambergate; Tel. Ambergate 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COUPLE DESIRE working interest in Gueat 
House with land experience, capital ang furn- 
iture available. Box 4083 PN. 3 Blackstock 
Rd N44, 

GROUP MEDITATION (London), Yoga 
and Heard-Huxley theories. Active propon- 
ents, write Bragg, Merville, 105 Tulse Hill, 
S.W.2. 


Published from 8 Blacketock Rd., London N.4. 
bv “Pence News” Ltd. Printed by Olifford 
Printing Co., (T.U.). London N.16. 


years teaching experience, | 


